to self-expression was in his blood. It found release in letters on
public questions to the Eastern Morning News. They were almost
invariably printed, and one day when the youthful writer in some
dejection hunted in the correspondence columns in vain for his
latest contribution he found it, to his astonishment, in print a size
larger than usual, in the most prominent position in the paper next
to the leader. Having attained that place of honour he was accorded
it regularly, and at the same time the Editor repeatedly asked his
correspondent to come and see him. The correspondent, however,
realising the disillusionment the spectacle of his callow youth must
create, consistently made excuse. At last, in 1888 or 1889, he gave
way, and called at the Eastern Morning News office by appointment.
He was shown up to a dim room, where by a green-shaded desk-
lamp the strikingly attractive young editor, with a fine and well-
poised head surrounded by reddish-tawny curls, was sitting. He
looked up to explain to his rather self-conscious visitor that he was
at that moment expecting someone else, and took up a speaking-
tube to ask his secretary to send up Mr. Garvin. The visitor, who
admits to looking even younger than he was, diffidently disclosed
his identity, Spender thereat throwing his hands high above his head
in an astonishment that defied utterance. The most cordial of con-
versations followed, but, as it turned out, the acquaintanceship thus
struck was not destined to be carried far then, for both men left
Hull shortly after, Garvin to take the road that led him by way of
the Neivcastle Chronicle to the editorship of the Pall Mall and the
Observer, Spender to take the road that led him by way of the Pall
Mall to the editorship of the Westminster. "You see/' said Garvin
fifty-four years afterwards, "what I owe to Spender. It is an im-
mense thing when a man who knows says to you, 'You can'."*
Sir Hugh Orange, casting his memory back like Garvin, paints
very much the same picture of Spender at Hull.

"In appearance at that time," he writes, "there was something
that suggested a young and gifted artist, thoughtful, eager and
responsive. He was a man of the most equable temperament
that I have ever encountered. For nearly eighteen months I sat

*In March 1905 Garvin, then editing the Outlook, wrote from the office of
that paper: "We have never met since the days long ago in Hull when you made
yourself responsible in the Eastern Morning News for my literary existence. You
have quite forgotten, hut the impress of your writing even in those days counted
for something in helping the pupil to think for himself and even to differ from
his master/*
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